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Why monkey around 
making your own fluorine gas? 


_.. When all you have to do is pick up 
the phone and order it from General 
Chemical! Why “do it yourself’ —with 
all the labor, expense and hazard in- 
volved—when fluorine gas in cylinders 
is so readily available! 

As a pioneer in production of fluorine 
and fluorine-based chemicals, we are 
geared to supply your fluorine gas 
requirements in both research and 
commercial quantities. And if your 
organization is conducting large scale 
development work, you will want to 
investigate the availability of fluorine 
as a liquid in bulk from General. Devel- 


oping the method of shipping and 
handling tank-truck tonnages of liquid 
fluorine—like many other advances 
with this highly reactive material—is a 
result of General Chemical research. 
In the field of fluorine chemistry, 
General Chemical has earned recogni- 
tion as the leader. In experience. In 
range of products. In manufacturing 
ability and versatility. In advanced re- 
search. These are all at your service. For 
further information on fluorine—gas or 
|:quid—contact the nearest office listed 
below. Write for our comprehensive 
21-page technical bulletin “Fluorine.” 


BAKER & ADAMSON" 
Fine Chemicals 


hemical 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston ¢ Bridgeport Buffalo Charlotte 


Chicago Cleveland Miss.) Cleveland (Ohio) 


¢ Denver * Detroit * Houston ¢ Jacksonville 


Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisce ¢ St. Louis ¢ Seattle * Kennewick. Vancouver an/ 
Yakima (Wash 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cuemist 
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Now... for fast, flexible 
gas-liquid chromatography 


Here, magnified 16 times, is Chromosorb, the 
specially screened and treated diatomite aggre- 
gate that facilitates partition chromatography. 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


CHROMOSORB* gives you sharp separations and symmetri- 
cal peaks in the gas-liquid partition method of vapor chroma- 
tography. Among its many desirable properties are high 
absorption, stable uniform granules, easier packing, lower 
pressure drop, improved resolution and inertness. And, with 
Chromosorb’s physical stability and non-adsorption, the same 
column packing can be used over and over. 

Carefully processed from the world’s purest commercially 
available diatomite deposit, Chromosorb is an outgrowth of the 
use of Celite filter aids in the earliest gas chromatography studies. 
For further information, write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


Typical Chromosorb Properties 


Density —loose weight—lIb cu ft.............. 


Absorption—% by weight, water ....... 

Moisture—% by weight, maximum............ 1.0 
Surface Area—sq. m gm, average . ........ ° 3-5 — 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


a product of the Celite Division 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIs1 
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TO COME IN OCTOBER 


Now that Fall is here, a program of accelerated AIC activities will go into effect. 
Studies have been made by the National AIC Council, the Committee on Implementing 
AIC Objectives, and some of the Chapters, and recommendations for an_ intensified 
program are being carried out. More information will be given about this program. 
e T. H. Hopper, chief of the Industrial Crops Lab., Southern Utilization Research & 
Development Div., USDA, New Orleans, and recipient of the Honor Scroll of the 
Louisiana Chapter, provides us with a paper “On Professionalization of Chemists.” 
e The article, “Motion Pictures as a Tool for Teaching Chemistry,” by True Boardman, 
postponed trom September), will appear. 
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A corrosion-resistant unit, 
suitable for research, routine 
control and student work 


—Mitchell 
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CHROMATOGRAPHY TANK 


- «+ for ascending technique with paper 8 inches square 


A simple, compact unit, designed for 
the development of two paper chro- 
matograms 8 inches square, by one- 
dimensional or two-dimensional 
ascending techniques, using micro 
quantities (1 microliter portions) of 
test solution. See **‘Ascending Paper 
Chromatography: A Way To Do It,” 
Journal of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Vol. 40, No. 4 
(November, 1957) pp. 999-1029, by 
Lloyd C. Mitchell, U. S. Division of 
Food, Food and Drug Administration. 

Tank is approximately 9 inches long 
X 3!5 inches wide X 9 inches deep, of 
Stainless steel; easy to clean; its 
small size relative to the paper area 
speeds achievement of vapor equi- 
librium. 

In use, paper sheets are attached by 
means of Stainless steel spring clips to 
rods of either Stainless steel or glass, 
87< inches long X 3 mm diameter, 
which rest on removable, W-shape 
supports at top of tank. Lower edge of 
paper sheets is suspended in removable 
troughs which, in use, are filled with 
the mobile solvent. The V-shape Stain- 
less steel troughs, 85 ml capacity, are 


A.H.T. CO. 


More and more laboratories rely on ne 


834 inches long X 1 inch wide X 1! 
inches deep; borosilicate glass troughs, 
75 ml capacity, have round bottom 
and are 834 inches long X 1° inches 
wide X *w-inch deep. A flat glass 
cover, with ground edges, permits ob- 
servation of the ascending solvent front. 
*Author’s article, cited above, also describes an 


adapter for use with paper sheets 8 xX 4 inches. 
Information on request. 


3677. Chromatography Tank, Stainless 
Steel, Thomas-Mitchell, os above de- 
scribed, with two supports for rods, gloss 
cover, two Stainless steel troughs, two Stain- 
less steel rods, four Stainless steel Spring 
Clips, 1 package of 100 Whatman paper 
sheets, 6 X inches... 31.20 


3677-8. Ditto, but with two glass rods 
and two half round troughs of borosilicate 
glass in place of Stainless steel rods and 
29.50 


in lots OF 6... 26.69 


3678-L. Paper Sheets, Whatman No. 1, 
size 8 X 8 inches. 
Per pack of 100 sheets.......... 1.70 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


VINE ST. AT SRD PHILADELPHIA FA. 


Telephone Service: Direct private wire New York to Philodelphic (no toll charge) REctor 2-5035 
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“inverted” title, “The Im- 


pact of Society on Science,” was 
chosen by Prot. FE. W. R. Steacie, 
president, National Research Council 
ot Canada, for the title of the Purvis 


Memorial Lecture which he delivered 


to the Canadian Section ot the Society 


ot Chemical Industry in Montreal, 
Nov. 27, 1957. The full paper is 


printed in Chemistry and Industry, 


Dec. 7, 1957, but some excerpts from 


it are quoted here to stimulate the 


thinking of those who have an interest 


in philosophy : 


if the impact of science on so- 
ciety has been spectacular and both 
beneficial and horrible, the impact of 
popular ignorance on science has been 
equally spectacular and similarly has 
its horrible aspects. The growth of sci 
ence and of the importance of science 
are major teatures of our dav, but we 
are taced with many serious problems 
because of popular ignorance of what 


science is or does: secrecy, manpower, 
the sputnik, the distinction between 
science and technology, and the relation 
ot science to the humanities are ex- 
amples which all give scope for maxi- 
mum misunderstanding. 


The danger of the lack of under- 
standing of the aims and methods of 
science have . . . been widely recog- 
nized, beth bv scientists themselves 
and by a vocal group who make their 
living by popularizing science. The 
difheulty is that most of these efforts 

. are irrevelant since they adopt the 
“ain't science wonderful” approach. A 
lecture . . . on “New Wonderdrugs,” 
“Marvels of Plastics,” or “Chemistry 
in the Service of Man” may be appre- 
ciated by the audience and may give 
them a few disjointed facts. It makes, 
however, no contribution to the main 
problem of developing an increasing 
understanding of the methods, aims 
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EDITORIAL 


“The Impact of Society on Science” 


and scope of science. . .. many popu- 
lar lectures on science lead to a com- 
plete confusion of ideas, and produce 
in the minds of the public the idea 
that science operates by producing an 
interminable and random succession of 
gadgets. This also serves to distract 
attention from the fact that it is essen- 
tial that the leaders of our society have 
some appreciation of the implications 
and methods of science . 


Science has developed an increasing 
understanding of nature. As this un- 
derstanding develops there is an in- 
crease in the pool of natural knowledge 
on which technology is based. The 
technolovical innovation that results, 
i.e. what is invented, is then a matter 
tor societv to decide. Far from tech- 
nology forcing itself on society, it is 
society which ultimately controls tech- 
nological innovation. A given techno- 
logical innovation is therefore bv no 
means inevitable, but it is a deliberate 
choice of societv: whether society ex- 
ercises this choice in a sensible wav, 
is, of course, quite another matter. 


The main point... is that the 
argument is often made that techno- 
logical advance has a great influence 
on society, with the tacit implication 
that society has little influence on the 
direction of technological advance. Ac- 
tually the direction of technological ad- 
vance is apt to be due far more to 
advertising and sales and promotional 
efforts than to the efforts of seientists 
and engineers. For example, it is 
equally possible from a technical point 
ot view to have automobiles get longer, 
more ornate, higher powered and more 
expensive, or to have them get more 
durable, cheaper and more convenient. 
The direction of the development is 
decided by the public under the influ- 
ence of mass media of communication. 
Science has the major influence on 
what is possible, but only a minor in- 
fluence on what is in fact done. 


The crux of the matter is that the 
development of scientific knowledge, 
and the potential technological ad- 
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vances which may arise from it, have 
given society the chance, for the first 
time, to make decisions on many mat- 
ters which in the past have been large- 
ly or totally bevond its control . . . 


The interlocking of science and tech- 
nology has led to considerable con- 
fusion about the aims of science . 
Science is in a dual position as part of 
a humanistic education (after all, it 
is a branch of philosophy) and as the 
basis of technological development. 
One danger of the importance of sci- 
ence to technology is that science in its 
own right as a branch of knowledge is 
apt to be overlooked or minimized. It 
is, in fact, the ignoring of science in 
its own right which has been respon- 
sible for drumming up a purely bogus 
clash in outlook between the scientist 
and the humanist. 


Scientists and engineers are now 
plotting to attain the moon. Should 
they succeed, what decisions will so- 
ciety make? Havelock Ellis, pessimis- 
tic about human nature, once said, 
“The sun and the moon and the stars 
would have disappeared long ago . . 
had they happened to be within the 
reach of predatory human hands.” 
Perhaps by the time moon travel is 
achieved, scientists, working as a part 
of society, will have increased public 
knowledge of the scientific method 
enough so that society will be able 


to make wiser decisions. 


SPECIAL AIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AIC Committees 
To the list of AIC Committees ap- 
pearing on pages 342-343 of the July 
issue of THe CHemist, please add: 


Membership Committee 
Dr. Lawrence T. Eby, Chairman 
Dr. Stephen D. Bruck 
Thomas H. Burns 
Dr. Albert A. Dietz 
Dr. A. W. Fisher, Jr. 

Dr. Fred J. Gajewski 
Dr. Hans B. Jonassen 
Dr. Hans O. Kauffmann 
Morris Kenigsberg 

Dr. Oliver M. Morgan 
Phil T. Pafford 

Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Dr. Herman Wachs 
Robert C. Watson 
Alfred J. Webber 

Dr. Austin B. Wilder 


To the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, please add the name of Dr. Em- 
mett B. Carmichael. 

To the Committee on Chapter Ac- 
tivities, please add the name of Dr. 
John A. Southern. 


To All AIC Members 

If you are in Chicago, or plan to 
attend the ACS convention there in 
September, we hope to see you at the 
AIC Social Hour, to be held Mon- 
day, September 8, 1958, at 5:15 p.m., 
in the Sheraton Room of the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Science Teacher Standards 

The AIC, the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
and other groups protested the pro- 
posed standards of the New York 
State Education Department for the 
certification ot high school teachers of 
science. The AIC Council went on 
record in favor of fewer courses in 
education and more emphasis on basic 
science and mathematics training as a 
more desirable background for science 
teachers in high school. Karl M. 
Herstein, F.A.I.C.. who served on 
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both the AIC and ACS committees, 
reports that the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York has revised its 
proposed standards to comply with 


the views of the organized scientists. 


Washington Chapter 
Officers 


For the current fiscal year, the tol- 
lowing officers are serving the Wash- 
ington Chapter: 

President, Dr. Carl J. Wessel, 

National Research Council, 


2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


lice President Albert F. Parks, 
Bureau ot Customs, 
Internal Revenue Bldg., 


Washington 25, D.C. 
Secretary, Prot. Madeline M. Henderson, 


662 Plater St., 
Aberdeen, Marvland. 


Treasurer, Dr. Alexander P. Mathers, 
Alcohol & Tobacco Tax Lab., 
ATTD, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Counal Representanve, 

Dr. Carl J. Wessel. 


Annual Meetings Ahead 

The 36th Annual AIC Meeting 
will be held at the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. May 6-8, 
1959, with the New York and New 
Jersey Chapters acting as hosts. 

The 37th Annual Meeting will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., in May, 
1960, with the Twin City Chapter as 
our host. 

The 38th Annual Meeting will be 
held in Washington, D. C., in May, 
1961, will be the 
Washington Chapter. 


where our host 


AIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Theme for the Year 
The New York Chapter has cho- 
sen a general theme, “Achieving Pro- 
tessional Do-it-Yourself 


Project,” around which its program 


Success—a 


ot meetings for the current year is 
oriented. The complete schedule of 
meetings, and the topics tor discus- 
sion, are listed on page 408. Much 
credit for arranging this program of 
meetings goes to George F. Foy of 
the Fine Chemicals Division, Shulton, 
Inc., Clifton, N. J.; Robert K. Neu- 
man of the ACS News Service, New 
York 16, N. Y., and Robert R. Dean, 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., New 


York 17, N.Y. 
Representatives 
to the AAAS 
The AIC representatives to the 


Council of the American Association 
tor the Advancement of Science, for 
the current fiscal year, are Dr. Wayne 
FE. Kuhn, AIC president-elect and Dr. 
Lloyd Van AIC 


Alternate representatives, 


Doren, secretary. 


continued 
from the preceding year, are ©. B. J. 
Fraser, F.A.LC., and John H. Nair, 


Will You Come 


Sept. 20, 1958. Alabama Chapter. Boat 
trip up Black Warrior River. 4:30 p.m. 
trom Gulf State Paper Corp. Boat Dock, 
Fuscaloosa, Ala. Supper provided on 
board. Wives and guests welcome. For 
details: Dr. C. E. Feazel, 827 Sims 
Ave., Crestline Heights, Birmingham 9, 
Ala.; M. B. Williams, 402 E. Holmes 
St., Huntsville, Ala.; John M. Jernigan, 
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Oct. 20. 1958. New 


SEPTEMBER 


Southern Pine Chemicals, Ine., 2503 
Greensboro Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala., or 
Dr. K. E. Jackson, 105 Frederick Court, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Sept. 25, 1958. New York Chapter 
Meeting. Bogert Room, The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Social Hour 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:36 p.m 
Address 7:30 p.m. Speaker: James 
Crowe, executive editor, ACS Applied 
Journals. Subject: “The Best Job for 
You—a Survey of Opportunities for the 
Aggressive of all Ages.” (Positions dis- 
cussed: Teaching, Research, Process De- 
velopment, Production, Quality Control, 
Sales, Technical Service, Market Re- 
search, Product Research, Sales Develop- 
ment, Legal Administrative) Reserva- 
tions (Dinner $4.90. No charge for those 
attending address only), Robert R. Dean, 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali 161 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. (MU 7- 
7400). 


Oct. 14, 1958. AIC Board of Directors 
and Council. Dinner and meeting. Board 
meets at 5:30 p.m., Council at 6:00 p.m. 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Jersey Chapter. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m., The Chatham, Sum- 
mit, N. J. Meeting jointly with Lacka- 
wanna Sub-Section, of the North Jerseys 
Section, American Chemical Society, at 
the Celanese Corp. of America, Summit, 
N. J., at 8:00 p.m. Subject, “How Pro- 
fessional Societies Affect the Life of the 
Chemist.” Speakers include Dr. Henry 
B. Hass, recent AIC president, and pres- 
ident of the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y., and Dr. Brad- 
ford R. Stanerson, director, National 
ACS Membership Affairs. All interested 
are invited. For reservations and details: 
Dr. J. F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Ine., 
Rahway, N. J. (FU 8-1200, Ext. 3254 
Nov. 20, 1958. New York Chapter Meet- 
ing. Bogert Room, The Chemists’ Club, 
52 E. 41st St.. New York, N. Y. Social 
Hour 5:30 pon. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Ad- 
dress 7:30 p.m. Speaker: Marlin G. 
Geiger, executive vice president, W. R. 
Grace & Co. Subject: “Achieving Suc- 
cess on the Job—Exploiting our Abili- 
ties." (To be discussed: Learning our 
technical and personality traits. Fitting 
them to the job. What is expected of the 
chemist research, marketing, etc. 
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Working with superiors .. . equals . 

subordinates. Professional attitudes) Res- 
ervations (Dinner $4.90. No charge for 
those attending address only), Robert R 
Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali 161 
EF. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. (MU 7 


7400). 


Jan. 8, 1959. New York Chapter. Hon- 


orary Membership Meeting. Hotel Shel- 
burne, 37th St. and Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Social Hour 5:30 p.m. Din 
ner 6:30 p.m. Program 7:30 p.m. Hon- 
orary Membership Recipient, Dr. Foster 
D. Snell, president, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Speaking for Dr. Snell 
as a person: Dr. Donald B. Keves. 
Speaking for Dr. Snell as a chemist: 
Cyril S. Kimball, executive vice presi- 
dent, Foster D. Snell, Inc. Presentation 
of Honorary Membership: Dr. Emil Ort, 
AIC president. Acceptance Address 
“The Independent Consultant and In- 
dependent Laboratory as a Professional 
Activity.” Reservations (Dinner $6.25 
in advance; $7.00 at the door), Robert 
R. Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
(MU 7-7400). 


Feb. 6, 1959. New York Chapter. Joint 


meeting with New York Section of the 
American Chemical Societv. Place and 
time to be announced Speaker, Wallace 
R. Brode, scientific advisor to the De 
partment of State. Subject: “Government 
Policv. Why the Chemist Should Con- 
tribute.” (To be discussed: Professional 
responsibility of the chemist. Need for 
the scientific approach. How he can con 
tribute to local, state, and federal policy 
Benefits to the chemist . . . to commerc« 
. to society.) 


Apr. 16, 1959. New York Chapter Meet- 


ing. Bogert Room, The Chemists’ Club, 
52 E. 41st St.. New York, N. Y. Social 
Hour 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Ad- 
dress 7:30 p.m. Speaker: Earl Ubell, 
Science editor, Nese York Herald Trih- 
une. Subject: “Community Recognition 
—How the Chemist Can Achieve It.” 
To be discussed: Professional respon- 
sibility of the successful chemist. Public 
relations techniques for obtaining recog 
nition. Working with editors . . . with 
others who contribute to the chemist’s 
recognition. Benefits to the chemist 

to the protession ... to society) Reser- 
vations (Dinner $4.90. No charge to 
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those attending address only), Robert R. 
Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., 161 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. (MU 7- 
7400). 


May 28. 1959. New York Chapter. Hon- 
or Scroll Award Meeting. Hotel Shel- 
burne, 37th St. and Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Social Hour 5:30 p.m. 
Dinner 6:30 p.m. Program 7:30 p.m 
Award recipient and speakers to be an- 
nounced. 


Yj 


WA 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
National Academy of Sciences-Na- 


tional Research Council, announces 
the formation of a 15-man Space Sci- 
ence Board “to survey in concert the 
scientific problems, opportunities and 
implications of man’s advance into 


space 


Papers are invited on all phases ot 
Analytical Chemistry and Instrumen- 
tal Analysis for the Tenth Pittsburgh 
Conterence on Analytical Chemistry 
& Applied Spectroscopy to be held at 
the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 2-6, 1959. Send inquiries 
to Dr. Fitz Will, IIT, 
Chairman, The Pittsburgh Conter- 
ence, Alcoa Research New 


Kensington, Pa. 


Program 


Labs.., 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology @ Bacteriology e Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


Y CHEMICALS 


SERVE MANY INDUSTRIES 


Nopco takes pride in the fact that 
every Nopco product makes a prob- 
lem obsolete. This is due to 50 years’ 
experience in the chemicals field 
and never-ending research over the 
entire span of time. At your service 
is the knowledge we have amassed 

and highly diversified technical 
staffs whose work is constantly 
anticipating the problems of many 
vital industries. 


NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
Esters e Ethylene Oxide Condensates 
Amides ¢ Metallic Soaps ¢ Sulfonates 
Water Soluble Polymers e Resin and 
Wax Emulsions ¢ Foamed Plastics 

for 
Surface Lubrication e Detergency 
Sizing e Plasticizing Softening Emul- 
sifying ¢ Dispersing e Wetting e De- 
foaming ¢ Thickening 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, New Jersey 
PLANTS: 

Harrison, N.J. 

Richmond, Calif. 


Cedartown, Ga. 
London, Canada 
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Truesdail, 
Truesdail 


Dr. 
F.A.1.C., 
Labs., Inc., Los Angeles 65, Calit., 
announces that a new branch labora- 


Roger W. 


president ot 


tory was opened, August first, at 712 


Tuna St.. Terminal Island, Calit., 


to serve the fishing industry. 


Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Hon. 
AIC, editorial director of the ACS 
Applied Publications, was presented 
with a scroll and cited for “his genius 
as an editor and his alertness to the 
constantly growing and changing in- 
chemical engi- 


formation needs ot 


neers, chemists and executives,” by 
the American Section of the Socicte 


40th 
M. 


Crowe, F.A.LC., executive editor of 


Industrielle, at its 
James 


de Chimie 
Anniversary meeting. 
the ACS Applied Journals, was also 
awarded a scroll for his technical skill 
and for his development of many use- 


ful editorial features. 


Peter Vaterrodt, F.A.L.C., 
tired, has gone to Europe for an ex- 


tended stay of from two to three 


years 


cal Corp., P.O 


Arthur A Hittle Jac. 
CONSULTANTS 
TO INDUSTRY 
Research, Development, Engineering, 
Market and Economic Surveys 


Cambridge; New York; Chicago; Washington, D.C.; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; San Juan, Puerto Rico 


The University of Akron, Ohio, 
will celebrate, Oct. 3, its fittieth an- 
niversary of the teaching of rubber 
at the university and will 
Rubber Science Hall ot 
Fame on the Akron campus. Dr. 
Peter Debye, F.A.1.C., Nobel laure- 


ate, and protessor emeritus ot Cornell 


chemistry 
establish a 


University, will participate the 


“Niacromolecules and 
Networks.” Dr. Thomas 
head ot the 


Department of the Uni 


symposium, 
Elastic 
Sumner, 
Chemistry 
versity, will speak on “The Histor; 
ot Rubber Chemistry 
sity ot Akron.” 


at the Univer 
Among the alumni 
now associated with the rubber in- 
dustry, are Dr. Howard L. Cramer. 
LC. Dre. Otis D. 
and Dr. James Dz. 


Dlanni, LC. 


Dr. Hans ©. Kauffmann, 
F_LA.LC., has been transterred from 
Becco Chemical Buftalo, 
N. Y., to Food Machinery & Chemi- 
Box No. 8, 


Cole. 


Division, 


Prince- 
ton, J. 
(See pages 430-432) 


TOXICITY TESTING 
of FOOD, DRUG and COSMETIC 
INGREDIENTS 


ROSNER-HIXSON LABORATORIES 
7737 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Serendipity—A Comedy of Errors 


Bernard E. Schaar, Hon. AIC 
Chairman of the Board, Schaar & Co., 7300 W. Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 34, Lil. 


(Presented when the author received 


Honorary 


AIC Membership at a meeting 


of the Chicago AIC Chapter, March 27, 1958, in Chicago, Ill.) 


_ | have learned about ser- 
endipity, I hope will serve to 
lessen its use to designate some dis- 
coveries by scientists that have result- 
ed trom recognizing the importance 
of unplanned events that occurred in 
the course of their research. 
Serendipity was invented in 1754 
by Horace (Horatio) Walpole, Eng- 
lish peer, (1717-1797), historian and 
voluminous letter writer, on his as- 
sumption that it described the experi- 
ences of three princes in a Persian 


tairy tale. Then when the lexicogra- 


phers ran across it, they embellished 
Within the 
years, scientists discovered 
and have had a Roman holiday apply- 


its meaning. past tew 


the word 


ing it to various scientific discoveries 
with which it did not have the most 
remote connection. 

According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary (1933 edition), Walpole 
wrote his friend Horace Mann (1701- 
1786), that “he had formed the word 
‘serendipity’ upon the title of the fairy 
tale, “The Three Princes of Serendip,’ 
the heroes of which ‘were always mak- 
ing discoveries by accident or sagacity, 
of things they were not in quest of’.” 
Oxford, on its responsibility, 
adds this further 
the faculty of making happy and un- 


own 


definition, “also, 


expected discoveries by accident.” 


Since that definition did not seem 
to warrant its use to describe acci- 
dental scientific discoveries, | sought 
more information. | was quite ‘sur- 
prised’, as Priestley so frequently was 
in writing about his discoveries, that 
a hornet’s nest of errors would be un- 
covered. 

In his letter to Mann, Walpole 
not only left off half the title of the 
book and misspelled the name of the 
princes’ country, but indicated com- 
plete misinterpretation of the prin- 
ces’ experiences. 

The full title of the fairy tale, on 
the title page, is 


The Travels and Adventures of 
Three Princes of Sarendip. Intermixed 
with Eight Delightful and Entertain- 
ing Novels. Translated from the Per- 
sian into French and from thence 
done into English. 

London 


MDCCXXIL. 


The tale starts this way: 

“In those happy times when Kings 
were Philosophers, and sent each other 
important questions to be resolved; 
there was in the East a_ powerful 
Monarch named Fafer who reigned in 
the Kingdom of Sarendip. This Prince 
had three male children, equally 
handsome, well made, and very prom- 
ising. As he loved them with Extreme 
Tenderness, he was willing to have 
them instructed in the necessary Sci- 
ences to the end that they might be 
worthy to succeed him in his Domin- 
ions The three voung Princes, 
who were very ingenious, and had as 
much desire to learn as their Masters 
had to teach them, soon became very 


| 
+11 
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knowing in Morality, Politicks, and 

all polite Learning in general.” 

When their father thought the 
Princes’ education was finished, he 
commanded them in turn to appear 
before him. The monarch offered each 
his throne, saying that he was unable 
to rule longer because of age and in- 
firmity. Each prince independently 
rejected the offer, praising the father 
for his wisdom and successful regime. 

That was precisely what Fater 
wanted. In feigned anger at his sons’ 
disobedience, he ordered their banish- 
ment, knowing that the experience 
gained from travel abroad would be 
most valuable to them. They were es- 
corted to the border of the realm, and 
from there on, the “happy and un- 
expected discoveries by accident,” to 
quote Oxford, were made. 

In the neighboring land, they met 
a cameleer who inquired if they had 
seen a strayed camel from his caravan. 
The princes asked if it was blind in 
one eye, lame in one leg, and was car- 
rying a pregnant woman. When the 
cameleer confirmed every detail and 
asked where his camel was, they star- 
tled him by saying they had never 
seen it. He then accused them of 
stealing it and had them brought be- 
fore the ruler for trial. When they 
revealed that they had arrived at the 
camel's description by a_ series of 
clever deductions from the way the 
cians, made them his honored guests. 

After they had uncovered a plot to 


poison the ruler, he implored them to 
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grass had been cropped on one side 
of the path, and other subtle signs, 
the ruler, believing them to be magi- 
recover his magic mirror trom the 
queen of a neighboring country, who 
had gained possession of it. When 
they attempted to do this, they were 
arrested by the queen who sentenced 
them to death. She commuted the 
sentence when they solved some sills 
conundrums and pertormed a_ tew 
“miracles.” She eventually gave them 
the mirror and freed them after ot- 
fering to marry the oldest, if he 
could secure his parental blessing. 
On the homeward journey, they 
found the ruler whose guest they had 
been, despondent and on the verge of 
collapse. He had sent his tavorite 
slave, Dilirem, into the forest, strip- 
ped naked, tor having excelled him in 
archery. When he relented and sent 
tor her, she could not be found and 
he thought the wild animals had de- 
voured her. Dilirem, however, had 
eluded the animals and had joined a 
travelling band of merchants. There- 
upon our heroes became physicians, 
but their prescription for the mon- 
arch’s cure was more indicative of 
youthtul desires than of medical 
knowledge. They advised him to erect 
seven palaces in beautiful places, over- 
looking magnificent views. In each, 
there should be established a beautiful 
princess and a novelist. The monarch 
should spend one night in each palace, 
where after the tender ministrations 


of the princess, the novelist should 
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lull him to sleep by reciting a novel. 
Atter the seventh night, the monarch 
was cured. So the princes were then 
permitted to return to their own 
country. The oldest eventually mar- 
ried the queen in traditional fairy tale 
ending. 

In brief, that is the basis tor Wal- 
pole’s coinage of “serendipity.” The 
book is a silly fairy tale, ribald, cruel 
in spots, with many unexpected in- 
cidents, but none that remotely re- 
sembles a scientific discovery. (The 
Newberry Library in Chicago has a 
copy of this book in its rare book sec- 
tion. ) 

Now the lexicographers have in- 
vented their own definitions of seren- 
dipity, basing most of the material on 
the Oxford item. 

Funk & Weagnall’s New Standard 
Dictionary (1952) changes the latter 
part of the Oxford item to read, “the 
ability of finding valuable things un- 
expectedly.” It also says the three 
princes “were continually finding 
valuable articles by chance.” (If the 
book mentioned anything to that et- 
tect, | missed it entirely.) It adds the 
gratuitous information: “Serendip— 
Serendib, former name ot Ceylon.” 
There is nothing in the tale to in- 
dicate that the Persian author had 
Ceylon in mind when he named the 
princes’ country “Sarendip.”” He may 
have invented the name, since Ceylon 
is an island and the princes travelled 
by land from their country into the 


neighboring kingdom. 
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Webster's New International 
tionary (1955), uses “gift” of find- 
ing instead of “faculty” or “ability.” 

Webster's New World Dictionary 
(1954), in addition to copying the 
data regarding Walpole’s coinage ot 
the word, gives him credit tor writ- 
ing the whole story. The definition is 
changed to read, “an apparent apti- 
tude tor making fortunate discoveries 
accidentally.” 

Walpole is not the only person 
credited with writing the fairy tale. 
Recently someone stated that “seren- 
dipity is a word coined by Thackeray 
trom a country in a fairy tale that he 
wrote.” 

The American College Dictionary 
(1956) detines serendipity as “the 
faculty of making desirable but un- 
sought-for discoveries by accident,” 
and then states that the princes 
“looked tor one thing and found an- 
other.” (1 was unable to find any- 
thing to that effect in the book 
either. ) 

Hackh's Chemical 
(1944) is a little more original. The 


Dictionary 


word there becomes “serendipty” and 
its definition “intelligent curiosity. 
Ability to make unexpected discover- 
ies.” 

Little and Ives Webster Dictionary 
(1957) gives Walpole credit for the 


word's coinage in “Letters” to Mann, 
“tr. Serendib, -dip, Arab. name of 
Ceylon, in tale of three princes of 
Ceylon.” It adds, “The faculty of 


finding interesting and valuable things 
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by chance or where one least expects 
them.” 

The New Century Dictionary 
(1942) says it is “The faculty or 
habitual experience of making happy 
or interesting discoveries unexpected- 
ly or by accident.” It then coins an- 
other word, “Serendipper, one who 
has or displays the faculty of seren- 
dipity.”” 

A composite of the various defini- 
tions of serendipity reveals that it is 
the faculty, ability, gift, aptitude, or 
habitual experience of making happy, 
unexpected and fortunate discoveries 
by accident plus a penchant tor find- 
ing valuable things or articles by 
chance. Brains apparently are ruled 
out entirely. 

That idea seems to be taking hold. 
The Sept. 28, 1957, issue of the Ne x 
Yorker has a cartoon of a blindfolded 
scientist in his laboratory, taking bort- 
tles of chemicals indiscriminately from 
shelves and pouring them into a ves- 
sel. A visitor being shown around the 
laboratory is told by his guide: 
“That's Dr. Arnold Moore. He's 
conducting an experiment to test the 
theory that most scientific discoveries 
were hit on by accident.” 

Aside from Joseph Priestley, (1733- 
1804), who was always “surprised” 
at what he discovered “by chance,” 
few scientists have ever had more 
than one such incident in their lives. 
Something that may happen once in 
a lifetime can hardly be said to be a 
“faculty,” “ability,” 


‘gift’ or “apti- 
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tude.” Priestley’s “surprise” at his 
“chance” discoveries was occasioned 
by his observation of many unexpected 
results encountered during his experi- 
ments, but he was experimenting, not 
just waiting tor something to happen. 

A few examples of accidental sci- 
entific discoveries will serve to show 
the difference between them and ser- 
endipity, either as the word was used 
by Walpole or as defined in the dic- 
tionaries. 

Leo H. Baekeland (1863-1944), 
atter selling his Velox paper to East- 
man for a fabulous sum, set out to 
make something entirely different 
trom the product he eventually suc- 
ceeded in making. The violent reac- 
tions between phenol and formal- 
dehyde, some altogether unexpected, 
had stumped many investigators, but 
they intrigued Baekeland. It took him 
many years of patient research to dis- 
cover that those reactions could be 
controlled to produce Bakelite, which 
turned out to be far more valuable 
than the shellac he started out to 
make. Bakelite was not handed to him 
on a silver platter, ready to market, 
as it would have been had it been a 
case of serendipity. 

Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), in re- 
lation to proof of his idea that hemi- 
hedry (halt-sided crystals) was inter- 
related to molecular rotatory power 
ot natural organic compounds, said, 
“I was soon enabled to establish it 
clearly by a wholly unexpected dis- 
covery.’ He, himself, did not know 
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then how chance had made his dis- 
covery possible. Pasteur’s crystals of 
the sodium ammonium salt of para- 
tartaric had 
crystallized below 27°C. There was 


acid (racemic acid) 


no reason why he should have selected 
that temperature—it just happened 
to be below 27°. He expected to get 
crystals different trom those of so- 
dium ammonium tartrate because they 
rotate the plane of polarized light, 
whereas the racemates are optically 
inactive. Naturally he was surprised 
when, instead of one kind of crystal, 
he got two kinds which were mirror 
images of each other. Those crystals 
rotated the 


that lett-handed 


plane of polarized light to the lefr, 


were 


and vice versa. Equal parts of each 
neutralized each other, which is why 
racemates are inactive. What would 
have happened if the temperature had 
been above 27° ? Crystals neither lett- 
nor right-handed would have tormed 
because both would be in the same 
crystal, neutralizing each other's et- 
tect so that the plane of polarized 
light would not be rotated. Clearly, 
Pasteur'’s discovery must be credited 
to accident, but it was not serendip- 
ity. 

In the nature of things chemical, 
it is improbable that anyone would 
have sought a substance sweeter than 
sugar outside of the class of carbo- 
hvdrates to which all sugars belong. 
The saccharin molecule contains sul- 
no structural resem- 


tur and bears 


sugar. Its sweetness was 


blance to 
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discovered by Constantin Fahlberg 
(1850-1910), a student of Ira Rem- 
son (1846-1927), working under his 
direction on the oxidation products 
of toluene sulfamides. Neither Fahl- 
berg nor Remsen had the slightest 
idea that one of those products would 
be the sweetest substance ever known 
to man. One evening, while eating 
dinner, Fahlberg found that every- 
thing tasted excessively sweet. Subse- 
quent testing of every substance he 
had worked with in the laboratory 
that day identified it. Fahlberg pat- 
ented the product without Remsen’s 
knowledge, formed a company to 
market it, and never even mentioned 
Remsen as having had anything to do 
with its discovery. The difference be- 
tween this discovery and serendipity 
is obvious. 

Aspirin (acetyl salicylic acid) long 
known as a chemical but not used as 
a pain killer, was recommended one 
day to ease the pain of an arthritic 
patient had 
failed to benefit him. It seemed help- 
ful and subsequently was prescribed 


atter other salicylates 


for other arthritic patients. Then it 
was discovered that whenever a pa- 
tient had a headache at the time he 
was taking aspirin, the headache soon 
disappeared. That, too, was an acci- 
dental discovery. Incidental perhaps 
would be a better adjective, but cer- 
tainly not serendipital. 

discoveries 


Accidental scientific 


usually are made by experimenters 


seeking solutions to particular prob- 


— 
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lems. An unexpected event either aids 
in solving their problem or suggests a 
new line of investigation that leads 
to the discovery ot something of an 
entirely different nature. 

Occasionally a combination of cir- 
cumstances prepares the ground for a 
discovery when the discoverer had 
given no previous thought toward 
that end. The stethoscope resulted 
from such a situation. 

Rene T. H. Laennec (1781-1826), 
certainly had never considered chang- 
ing the then accepted method of chest 
examination. In 1816 it was standard 
practice tor a physician to press his 
ear against his patient’s chest to hear 
the sounds emitted by the chest or- 
gans. When a fat young woman with 
a heart ailment presented herself tor 
examination, Laennec was confronted 
with a problem in esthetics as well as 
physics. Restrained by false standards 
of propriety and by his conviction 
that he could not hear any sounds 
from her heart through those layers 
of adipose tissue, his mind raced to 
discover some way whereby he could 
find out how his patient’s heart was 
acting. He recalled a course in acous- 
tics where sounds were transmitted 
through solid substances; he thought 
back to his youth when he talked to 
a playmate through a long hollow log. 
A quire of paper lay on his desk 
which attracted his attention. The 
thoughts coalesced. He rolled the 
whole quire into a cylinder. Placing 


one end of the cylinder to his patient's 
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chest and the other to his ear, he heard 
her heart beat. He wrote: “I was not 
a little surprised and pleased to find 
that I could thereby perceive the ac- 
tion of the heart in a manner much 
more clear and distinct that I had 
ever been able to do by the imme- 
diate application of the ear.” Seren- 
dipity does not include accidental cir- 
cumstances of this sort. 

The essential truth of Pasteur’s 
statement that “in fields of observa- 
tion, chance favors only minds that 
are prepared,” is aptly revealed in the 
stories of three discoveries that re- 
sulted from accidents involving collo- 
dion. When Alfred Nobel (1833- 
1896) cut his finger and covered it 
with collodion, the flexible residue of 
nitrocellulose remaining on his finger 
suggested its use as a solidifier for 
nitroglycerine. “Blasting gelatin” re- 
sulted from that accident. John W. 
Hyatt, Jr. (1837-1920), also cut a 
finger. When he wanted to put col- 
lodion in it, he found the bottle emp- 
ty; the collodion, spilled on the shelf, 
had hardened into a smooth glossy 
laver. Hyatt proceeded from that ac- 
cident to make celluloid, the first syn- 
thetic plastic. When Hilaire De 
Chardonnet (1839-1924), spilled a 
bottle of collodion, he attempted to 
wipe it up with a rag. Long thin 
strands of collodion hung between the 
table and the rag. That accident 
pointed the way to synthetic fabrics. 
Millions of people have covered cuts 


with collodion or have spilled it, but 
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no scientific discoveries resulted from 
their accidents. The difference is, as 
Pasteur indicated, that each of those 
ingenious men was prepared by pre- 
vious experience to correlate his ac- 
cident with something on which he 
had been working and to make use 
of it. Again it is clear that none of 
these discoveries can be classed as an 
example of serendipity. 

Philipp E. A. von Lenard (1862- 
1947), Nobel laureate in physics, de- 
tended Hans Christian Odersted 
(1777-1851), against the charge that 
his discovery of the relationship of 
electricity to magnetism was acciden- 
tal: “ ... it is a sign of widespread 
ignorance of the matter, when the 
credit due to a discoverer is regarded 
as diminished by his not having known 
betorehand what was to be found.” 
He said that it is most insulting to 
the wisdom and integrity of a dis- 
coverer to say that his discovery is 
accidental. Yet he ends his tirade with 
this non sequitur: “Every great dis- 


coverer has been surprised by his own 


(Incidentally, Odersted’s 


discovery 
discovery was not accidental. ) 
Regardless of the type of fortuitous 
circumstance that results in a discov- 
ery, it would be wasted on the desert 
air it the discoverer did not have the 
necessary background of training and 
experience to spot the significance of 
the accident or its possible application 
to the problem. For anyone to take 
this 


advantage ot an occurrence of 


nature and be able to see it through 


to ultimate discovery of anything is 
quite as praiseworthy as making a dis- 
by deliberate, unhampered 
steps toward that goal. 

Joel Hildebrand, Hon. AIC, in 
Science in the Making (1957), after 
stating that a discovery he had made 


covery 


was partly the result of accident, 
adds this comment: 


“An interesting book remains to be 
written recounting discoveries that 
have turned up while the scientist was 
looking for something else. This proc- 
ess is being elevated to a recognized 
place in science by naming it ‘seren- 
dipity’ after Horace Walpole’s fabu- 
lous land of Serendip, where lucky ac- 
cidents are the rule. One should note, 
however, that one must have sharp 
eves to be a successful serendipitist in 
the laboratory. Lucky accidents are 
easily overlooked, and important dis- 
coveries left to later investigators.” 


Hildebrand 


sulted the dictionary that credits Wal- 


appears to have con- 
pole with writing the fairy tale for 
his definition of serendipity. But he 
accepts it, to be sure, with a large 
grain of salt. 

In the pretace to his 
Background of Chemistry 


Henrv Leicester said: 


Historical 
(1956), 


“Historians of science now general- 
lv recognize that scientific discoveries, 
great or small, are almost never spon- 
taneous and original contributions of 
one man.” 


Newton was clear in acknowledging 
his debt to predecessors when he said 
that he was able to see farther be- 
cause he stood on their shoulders. 


When a 


accidental event in the course of his 


scientist seizes on some 
research and develops it into a scien- 


tific discovery, his ability to do this is 
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Dr. Henry B. Hass, recent AIC president, and president of the Sugar 


Research Foundation, New York, 


N. Y.. presents Bernard E. Schaar. 


with the certificate of Honorary AIC Membership. 


The meeting, sponsored by the Chicago AIC Chapter, was held in the Beaubien 
Room, Prudential Building, Chicago, March 27, preceded by a reception through the 
courtesy of Schaar & Co. Dr. Harold M. Coleman, of General American Transportation 
Corp., chairman of the Chapter, presided. The citation to Mr. Schaar reads 

Chemical manufacturer, avic leader and humanist, who has given unse!'t- 
ishly of his time and energy to promote his profession, the interests of his 
fellow chemists, and the welfare of his community. 


dependent, not only on his knowledge 
of what prior workers in that field 
have done, but on his own experience 
as well. Serendipity presupposes noth- 
ing. Things just happen. Discoveries 
are made without thought, prepara- 
tion, or knowledge—and brains are 
ruled out entirely. It completely elim- 
inates the discoverer’s knowledge, 
ability and acuity, and ascribes his 
discovery altogether to chance. To 
that extent, the use of serendipity to 


describe some scientific discoveries 


lowers the professional status of all 
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scientists. 

At this particular time in world 
history, when ordinary words fre- 
quently are distorted out of all sem- 
blance to their generally accepted 
meanings, it is important for scientists 
to be specially careful in their choice 
of words to describe their work. 

Serendipity, from its erroneous con- 
ception by Walpole, to the inspired 
meanings invented by lexicographers, 
does not have a leg to stand on as a 
substitute for the phrase “accidental 


scientific discovery.” 


rs 
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The Scientific Manpower Problem 


Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.LC. 
Chairman of the Board, Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc., 
1637 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


(Excerpt of an address delivered, March 6, before a joint meeting of the Twin City 


Chapter of the AIC, the 


American Institute of Chemical 


HE impression seems to prevail 
that the scientific manpower prob- 
lem begins and ends with education, 
because so far it has been discussed 


almost exclusively by educators. | 


suggest that educators are not the 


only ones who should plan the over- 
all program to match or over-match 
Russian brain power, because educa- 
tion is only the first chapter of the 
story. 

Here is the crux of the problem as 
I see it: 4 ttract enough of our bright- 
est youngsters to take up subjects per- 
taining to our national survival, and 
have them stick to their professions 
after graduation. To attract and hold 
the youngsters, survival professions 
must be made more attractive than 
others. It’s as simple as that. To herd 
voung people into a scientific corral, 
hoping that they won't quit after the 
first enthusiasm has worn off, is all 
that the educators are now planning, 
because it is all that schools can do. 
| am only going to speak about chem- 
ists, but what I am going to say per- 
tains to other survival careers as well. 

How shall we select the right can- 
didates? The 


aptitude tests. Not enough. What we 


educators recommend 


need first of all are inventive, creative 


Engineers, 


Twin City section of the American Chemical Society, the 


and the Industrial Chemists’ Forum.) 


chemists, and for these we now have 
which 


the purpose well. We also need non- 


talent-search contests, serve 
creative chemists, who must possess a 
high degree of intelligence, but not 
inborn gifts like creative scientists, 
composers and poets. Thousands of 
bright youngsters could make equally 
lawyers, physicians, 


good chemists, 


and what not. To repeat: How to 
attract them to survival-careers is the 
problem. What have we to offer 
them ? 


Well, 


voungsters 


our brightest 
lite? After 
speaking (in the absence of faculty 


what do 
want from 
members) to thousands of high school 
students in every state of the Union, 
| believe these to be their goals, in 
the tollowing order of importance: 
(1) A comfortable income, with a 
chance for wealth. 
(2) Recognition by their fellow 
citizens, with a chance for fame. 
(3) A fair degree of old-age and 
job security. 
Income 
Let's first look at the income aspect. 
According to a report of the National 
Science Foundation, released Dec. 31, 
1957, railroad engineers in 1951 made 
20% 


© more money than scientists or 
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industrial engineers with a bachelor 
degree. Net incomes of physicians 
averaged 2', times scientific and en- 
gineering bachelor salaries, and 134 
times those of scientists with a Ph.D. 
degree. (No special mention was 
made of chemists, but it is assumed 
that they are included in these catego- 
ries.) Dentists made 44°C, lawyers 
65° more than science bachelors and 
16% more than science Ph.D.'s. In 
1954-55, carpenters, painters, plaster- 
ers, etc., who worked 50 weeks a 
vear, made, without overtime, about 
$7,500. This compares with $7,275 
tor physicists and $6,300 for mathe- 
maticians. restaurant manager 
made about $7,500 and, according to 
another survey, salesmen with ten 
years experience average $11,000. 
Considering the cost of college at- 
tendance, plus the income which has 
to be foregone during those years, 
plus the discrepancies in the incomes 
just cited, what can we offer to make 
survival careers financially attractive 


to smart youngsters? Nothing. 


Fame 

Now as to recognition or fame. 
Ask ten educated people of your ac- 
quaintance to name three living 
chemists and their accomplishments ; 
ask them what part chemists have 
played and still play in our nuclear 
plans and achievements, and who they 
are. Ask them how many statues of 
chemists they have seen in America. 
Ask them the names of the great 


chemists to whom we owe aspirin, vi- 


tamins, chloroform, nylon, —high- 
octane gas. Ask them the names of 
any street, park, school or public 
building in their city named after a 
chemist. Show your findings to your 
own youngster, then let him decide 
on the desirability of becoming a 
chemist, so tar as recognition or tame 


is concerned. 


Security 

Next, security. Of course, there is 
no such thing as absolute security tor 
any trade or profession, but if there 
is such a thing as negative security, 
the chemists have it. Why? Because 
many industrial concerns do not hire 
new applicants after the age of 40), 
just when they, like the other learned 
protessions, reach the maximum of 
their mental capacity, and should 
reach the maximum of their earning 
power. For this practice industry has 
reasons which it considers valid, and 
with which | am not quarreling: I 
simply am stating a fact. If your 
voungster knew this, would he not 
rather become a physician, minister, 
business man, lawver, salesman or a 
member of any profession which has 
no age limit? 

Perhaps you may also tell him that 
if he becomes a banker, salesman or 
plasterer, his leisure hours will be his 
own. A chemist, on the other hand, 
has to use a large part of his free 
time to keep up with his profession. 
He must run a life-long rat-race just 
to stand still, and run at top speed if 
he wants to get near the head of the 
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procession. Further: If a banker or 
a necktie salesman should be out of 
circulation a couple ot years tor one 
reason or the other, he can go back 
and become up-to-date again in no 
time. A chemist, under the same con- 
dition, may be completely outdated, 
and must make Herculean efforts to 


climb back on the band wagon. 


What Can Be Done? 
Fortunately, we can count on a 
nucleus of youngsters who will choose 
survival careers in spite of all draw- 
backs, just as some of them will be- 
come ministers, etc., come 
hell or high water. But to make sur- 


surgeons, 


vival careers attractive tor more than 
a small number, the drawbacks must 
be overcome. By scholarships? Schol- 
arships are not the answer. They ease 
the way into a profession, but do not 
make it desirable; and if it is not de- 
sirable, people will soon leave it tor 
greener pastures. On the other hand, 
it the profession is desirable, there is 
no need tor scholarships. When a new 
gold-tield is discovered, people will 
flock there, and no one needs to pay 
their cartare. Make survival careers 
as attractive as a gold-field, figurative- 
ly speaking, and most students will 
find a way to go through college 
without a scholarship. 

What can we do to improve the 
I have 
tioned: Income, recognition and secu- 
rity? 


About the 


chemists nothing can be done, and 


three essential factors men- 


income of industrial 


nothing should be attempted. Income 
depends on the law of supply and 
demand, which is stronger than all 
man-made statutes, rulings or inten- 
tions, and is regulated by competitive 
pressure. The government, however, 
is tree from this restraint, and should 
pay the highest grade creative scien- 
of the 


as much as their 


tists amounts far in excess 


present ones, and 
contribution to our survival is worth 
in dollars and cents—if it can be so 
figured. The men so favored are few, 
and the expense would be trivial. But 
the high figures would give our am- 
bitious youth something to dream 
about. And don’t believe that all sci- 
entists are indifferent to money; even 
it they are, | have noticed that their 
Wives are not. 

There is a red light in front of us, 
to which | wish to call attention. It 
we, with the best intentions, stimulate 
the supply of chemists beyond the 
demand through too generous scholar- 
ships, one-sided propaganda, or other 
means, what is going to happen? Sala- 
ries will go down, and the best men 
will quit, leaving the mediocrities to 


carry on. I have read nothing about 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohie 
Montrose 3-6575 
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an awareness of this danger in the 
speeches of educators, nor of those 
who propose a flood of scholarships. 

How about better recognition? 
This is a matter of intelligent publi- 
city, and if ours has been poor so far, 
we chemists ourselves are largely to 
blame. We always talk about chem- 
istry, hardly ever about chemists, so 
that the average layman has no con- 
crete idea what chemists do. This 
synthetic mystery hurts our survival 
program by perpetuating the much 
talked about egg-head myth. As a 
remedy, | suggest a truthful but pic- 
turesque presentation of chemists and 
their activities through speakers and 
radio or TV-shows. We have mighty 
good stories to tell, and don't tell 
them. But they must be built around 
individual chemists and their achieve- 
ments. People can only get enthusias- 
tic about other people, not about ab- 
stract terms. The audience coming out 
of a movie does not talk about the 
moving picture industry; it talks 
about Clark Gable and Irene Dunne, 
or the like. How about publicizing 
our own Gables and Dunnes by show- 
ing both their difficulties and their 
gratifications in solving chemical 
problems; in other words, by giving 
the public chemical detective stories? 
If we ever do, watch the understand- 
ing of and respect for our profession 
grow like Jack’s bean stalk. 

Now as to old-age security, that is, 
if you call 40 years old age. Well, 


why should chemists be given more 
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security than others, who are up 
against the same age limit? For the 
simple reason that we need chemists 
for our survival. When we needed 
uranium, we guaranteed all those will- 
ing to mine it a fair profit for a num- 
ber of years, even after their product 
may no longer be wanted. Why not 
do the same for chemists? I suggest 
that we absorb those chemists who 
are competent, but cannot find a posi- 
tion on account of over-age, into the 
army as part of a scientific reserve. 
We keep officers of the army idle, just 
in case, why not chemists? Unlike 
army officers in peace time, however, 
chemists could be usefully employed, 
no matter what work they may have 
assigned to them. The expense would 
be comparatively small, considering 
that their achievements may also help 
to detray their salaries, something ar- 
my ofhcers cannot do. 

To summarize: Unless we hold out 
to our brightest youngsters prospects 
ot a good income, an honorable rec- 
ognition, and a tair degree of old- 
age security, or perhaps even only two 
ot the three, all other means of luring 
them into survival professions are 
half-measures which eventually will 


tall short of their purpose. 


The American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists is holding 
its 37th Annual National Convention 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
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President, Emil Ort 
President-elect, Wayne E. Kuhn 


COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, Henry B. Hass 


Ernest Becker, New York Chapter 

Johan A. Bjorksten, 4t-Large 

Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapte: 

Charles H. Fisher, 4t-Large 

Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 

M. H. Fleysher, Niagara Chapter 

D. MM. Gans, Ohio Chapter 

Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 

Karl M. Herstein, 4t-Large 

Donald B. Keyes, 4¢-Large 

S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 

K. W. Newman, estern Chapter 


John H. Nair, Past President 
L. H. Reverson, At-Large 
Marcus Sittenfield, 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
B. E. Schaar, Chicago Chapter 
W. R. Sullivan, 

New Je rsey Chapter 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 

Max Tishler, 4t-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Carl J. Wessel, 

Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Twin City Chapter 


Highlights of the June 
Meeting 


The 322 meeting of the National 
AIC Council was held June 4, 1958, 
at noon at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y., President Emil 
Ott presiding. 


with 


The following officers, councilors, 
or alternates, were present: J. H. 
Bruun, D. M. Gans, L. A. Hall, 
H. B. Hass, K. M. Herstein, F. A. 
Hessel, D. B. Keyes, W. E. Kuhn, 
J. H. Nair, E. Orr, H. Robinette, 
Jr.. B. E. Schaar, W. R. Sullivan, 
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L. Van Doren, A. H. Warth, and 
MI. B. Williams. Dr. Max Bender 


and Vera Kimball were present. 


Dr. Ort stated that 
Meeting was an enjoyable affair with 


the Annual 
a relaxed, happy atmosphere, excellent 
press coverage, and top-notch speak- 
ers, but that the attendance, while 
not below average, did not reach the 
number which such a meeting merits. 
During discussion, it was suggested 
that we try to contact employers to 
show them the value of such meetings 


to their scientific personnel. Tele- 
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phone committees to remind local 
members to attend Annual Meetings 
were also suggested. 

Dr. Ort reported that the AIC So- 
cial Hour in San Francisco was most 
successful with about 100 people pres- 
ent. 

Dr. Ort presented a letter trom 
Dr. C. F. Rassweiler, president ot 
the American Chemical 
thanking the AIC for its resolution 
of support for a new headquarters 
building for the ACS. (See page 341, 
July Cuemist. ) 

The Treasurer presented the an- 


Society, 


nual reports on financial affairs with 
the statement that these had been ap- 
proved by the Board of 

Dr. Sullivan asked to have the pos- 


Directors. 


sibility of increasing Chapter rebates 
explored. 

The subject of increased advertis- 
ing in THe CHEMIST to compensate 
for an increase in printing costs was 
Dr. Kuhn 
pointed chairman of a special commit- 
tee, with Dr. Keyes and Mr. Schaar 
as members, to consider the subject. 

The 1958-1959 


fiscal year was approved. 


discussed, and was ap- 


budget for the 


The Secretary reported with deep 


regret the deaths of the following 
members: 
Dr. Edward Bartow. 
F.A.LC., on April 12, 1958. 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown. 
Emeritus F., on March 18, 1958. 
Dr. Joseph Dalla Valle. 
F.A.L.C., on June 1, 1958. 
L-onard F. Hatfield, 
F.A.LC., on Nov. 30, 1958. 
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Dr. Viadimir A. Kalichevsky, 
F.A.LC., on Feb. 4, 1958. 


Leon Sternberg, 

M.A.LC., on Feb. 20, 1958. 

The Secretary reported the present 
active membership as 2823. 

The Secretary was requested to ar- 
range for an AIC Social Hour to be 
held September 8th at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl., at 
the beginning of the American Chem- 
ical Society convention in Chicago. 

Dr. Ott announced that the com- 
1958-1959 had been ap- 


pointed. (See page 342, July CHem- 


mittees tor 


IST. ) 
Dr. 
next meeting of the New Jersey Chap- 
ter will be held October 20th. 
Dr. Warth reported that the Bal- 


timore Chapter normally meets tour 


Sullivan announced that the 


times a year, at the Hopkins Apart- 
ments. 

Dr. Gans reported on the Annual 
Meeting of the Ohio Chapter. Dr. 
Joseph H. Koffolt, chairman and pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, Ohio 
new chair- 


State University, is the 


man. The Chapter has decided to split 


LaWall & Harrisson 


RESEARCH & CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Div. 1921 Walnut St. Philadelphia 3. Pa 


Food & Drug 
PROBLEMS 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 
CHEMICAL 


Pharmacologica 
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into three sections, and to hold sec- 
tion meetings for the convenience of 
members. The Chapter is much inter- 
ested in education and plans to work 
with local educators to improve sci- 
ence training. It will also work to 
influence employers to treat chemists 
and chemical engineers as protessional 
men. 


Mr. Williams reported that student 


medals of the Alabama Chapter 
would be awarded at a June meeting 
Mr. Robinette stated that the 


Pennsylvania Chapter completed its 
vear with the Student Awards meet- 
ing in May, attended by 75 members 
and guests, and that while he was 
one of the judges of a Science Fair 
at Scranton University, he was ap- 
proached by those interested in torm- 
ing an AIC Chapter in Northeast 
Penns: Ivania. 


Dr. Hall 


medals were presented by the Chicago 


reported that student 
Chapter in May, with an attendance 
ot about 120 at the meeting, and that 
he had spoken recently on “Scientific 
Education,” betore a group which in- 
cluded a number of high school sci- 
ence directors. 


Dr. 


mechanism by which the equivalent of 


Gans asked if there was a 
student medals could be awarded to 
outstanding high school teachers of 
He that the 
New Jersey Chapter had created a 
“Certificate of Merit” 


standing teacher in that area. 


science. was informed 


tor an out- 


Dr. Hall presented the report of 


COUNCIL 


the Committee to Implement AIC 
Objectives and read a letter of com- 
Dr. 


Ott was asked to refer each section of 


ment from Bender. President 
the report to the appropriate commit- 
tee for study and report, at least two 
weeks before the next Council meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Hass that AIC 
members in Georgia wish to form a 
Chapter there. The late Dr. Dalla 
Valle, F.A.L.C., had been organizing 
this potential Chapter at the time of 


announced 


his death. Angus J. Shingler is now 
serving as temporary chairman of the 
group. 

The following persons were given 
Emeritus Membership: 

Herman FE. Bakken 

Dr. George A. Bole 

Dr. Ray Q. Brewster 

Dr. Sidney M. Cadwell 

William Callan 

A. Lincoln Konwiser 

James J. Lichtin 

James Ogilvie 

Nathan Smith 

The Ohio Chapter Report on its 
Survey ot Membership Attitudes was 
received with thanks and reterred to 


inter sted committees. 


Application of Thermoanalytical Research 


Techniques —- Thermogrovimetry, Differ- 

ential Thermal Analysis, Thermo-Volu- 

metry — Development of Laboratory and 
Control Instrumentation 


GORDON and CAMPBELL 
Consulting Chemists 
Foods, Pharmaceuticals, Minerals, 
Cosmetics, Metals, Ceramics, Polymers 
Sau! Gordon, Ph.D. 12 Brookfield Way 
Clement Campbell Morristown, N. J. 


JEfferson 8-7969 
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The following new members were 


elected: 
FELLOWS 


Barnes, Dr. Carl E. 
Director, Central Research, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
2301 Hudson Road, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Bayern, Gerald J. 
Manager, Market Research, 
Grace Research & Development Co., 
Div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N.Y. 


Carver, Dr. Michael J. 
Issistant Professor of Biochemistry 
and Head of Neurochemistry, 
Nebraska Psvchiatric Institute, 
University of Nebraska, College of 
Medicine, Omaha, Neb. 


Greenblatt, Dr. Irving J. 
Director of Clinical Lab and Research 
Lab., Beth-El Hospital, Linden Blvd. 
and Rockaway Parkway, 
Brooklwn 12, N. Y. 


Hart, Dr. William J. 
Technical Director, 
Barbizon Corporation, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Hatch, Dr. Lewis F. 


Professor of Che mistry, 


Dept. of Chemistry, University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas. 


Haymaker, Dr. Clifford R. 
Issociate Professor of Chemistry, 
Marquette University, 

1217 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Heinemann, Dr. Heinz 
Issistant to Vice President, Research 
and Assoc. Director of Research, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
711 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Herrick, Dr. Clifford E., Jr. 
Head, Research Dept., Ozalid, 
Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. 


Hudgin, Dr. Donald E. 
Head, Polymer Research Section, 
Celanese Corp. of America, 
Summit, N. J. 
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ngineering, chemistry, metallurgy, textile 
technology, electronics, microbiology and 


psychometrics . . . from basic moterials 
to finished products. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Hunt. Dr. Madison 
Laboratory Durector, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Elastomer Chemicals Dept., 
P.O. Box 1407, Wilmington, Del. 


lannicelli, Dr. Joseph 
Research Chemist, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Anill, Robert B. 
Manager of Compound Development 
Tire Division, The Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co., 1144 East Market Sr., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


Kravitz, Dr. Edward 
Issistant Chief, 
Public Health Laboratory, 
City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Luthy, Dr. Max 
Vice-Presadent, charae of Production 
and Research, The Givaudan Corp., 
Delawanna, N. J. 


Maisel, Dr. Daniel 5. 
Issistant Director, Chem. Dev. Div., 
Esso Research & Engineering Co., 
P.O. Box 215, Linden, N.J. 


Nicol, Sheldon C. 
Chiet Chemist, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1144 FE. Market St., Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Randall, Dr. David 1. 
Research Coordinator, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 
435 Hudson St... New York 14, N.Y. 


Riehl, Theodore A. 
Vanager, 
Product Development Compounding, 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1144 E. Market Street, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


MEMBERS 


O'Neill, Dr. John M. 
ist Lt., JAGC Acting Chief, 
Patents Branch, Legal Offtce, 
U.S. Army Rocket & Guided Missile 
Agency, Redstone Arsenal, Alabama 


Owens, Dr. Kenneth E. 
Research Chemist, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Central Research Dept., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


ASSOCIATES 
Davis. John W. 


Engineer, Brown Engineering Company, 
ABMA, Bldg. 4487, Redstone Arsenal, 
Alabama. 


Winkler. John J. 
Chemist, U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
P.O. Box 208, Tuscola, Hlinois. 


RAISED FROM ASSOCIATE 
TO FELLOW 


Sweet, Dr. Thomas R. 
Issistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Chemistry Dept., Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 


Chemists Available 


Ph.D. Physical chemist. Experience 
includes planning and supervision of re- 
search relative to textiles, latices, coatings, 
adhesive compounds. Free to relocate. Box 
90, THe CHEMIST. 


Commercial Chemical Development. 
Chemist with mature experience and judg- 
ment available for top-level  pesition. 


Experienced in research, product develop- 
ment and evaluation, technical service, 
technical writing, market development, ad- 
vertising management (chemicals), sales 
service, chemical promotion and publicity, 
liaison between factory and sales. Proot 
of accomplishments. Present salary $12,000. 
Box 92, THe CHEMIST. 


Secretary, with B.S. in chemistry, avail- 
able mid-September. Metropolitan New 
York. Résumé sent upon request. Box 94, 
Tue CHeMIsT. 


Positions Available 


Project Leader. For supervision of 10- 
20 people in chemical analysis or instru- 
mental analysis groups. Research center of 
major food corporation in New York City 
suburb. Prefer advanced degree in analvti- 
cal, physical or organic chemistry and 5-10 
vears experience. Box 91, THe CHEMIST. 


Woman, good typist, to maintain files 
of technical data, typing technical mate- 
rial, in small office (only employee), lo- 
cated mid-town Manhattan. Retired person 
acceptable. Salary $85 per week. Box 93, 
THe CHEMIST. 


Medical microbiologist, public health 
biologist, chemist, or medical entomol- 
ogist, with doctorate degrees or with ex- 
experience in medical research, 
starting salaries ranging up to $12,770. 
For details write U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta 

3, Georgia. 


tensive 


36th Year 


ANALYSES 
EVALUATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
for PURITY, QUALITY, SAFETY 
BERNARD L. OSER, Ph.D., Director 
MAURICE AV. at 58th ST., MASPETH 78, N.Y.C. 
Formerly FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Report of The Professional Advisory Committee 
of the New Jersey AIC Chapter 


(Slightly Condensed) 


The Professional Advisory Committee 
of the New Jersey Chapter met March 
19, 1958, with the following persons pres- 
ent: Prof. J. B. Allison, Dr. D. L. Cottle, 
Dr. L. T. Eby, Dr. H. H. Fox, Dr. F. A. 
Lowenheim, Dr. W. R. Sullivan, and Dr. 
M. Bender, chairman. Dr. H. H. Fox of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., was our guest. 

The report of the AIC Committee on 
Implementing the Objectives of the AIC 

Dr. Llovd A. Hall, chairman) was read, 
followed by a lively discussion. 

While the AIC received a good share 
of criticism, this was in the sense of our 
desire tor the INstrTuTE to fulfill its great 
and important task of elevating the chem- 
ist’ professionally. It might seem to be 
advantageous to combine with the ACS, 
considering the latter's greater member- 
ship and resources, but actually this might 
not be so effective. The AIC has a vastly 
greater freedom of action in promoting 
the welfare of the individual chemist and 
is not bound by its charter to restrict its 
efforts in behalf of the American chemical 
profession 

Three areas were discussed where the 
contention was that the AIC was plaving 
an inadequate role . . . These areas are 
employment service, ethics, and draft de- 
terment. 

1) Employment Service: The group 
considered it necessary for the AIC to 
conduct an effective and large scale em- 
ployment service for chemists, not only 
acting as a clearing house for positions 
and properly filling them, but also pro- 
viding active guidance for students grad- 
uating into the profession. 

It was stressed that it was essential to 
maintain anonymity in establishing the 
contacts between emplovers and prospec- 
tive emplovees. This is not done in the 
ACS clearing house. Instructors and pro- 
tessors should be members of the AIC 
and either have knowhow on employment, 
giving advice to students, or invite spe- 
cial AIC representatives for consultation. 
It is apparent as to the effect this would 
have in attracting students to the AIC. In 
hard economic times, the service of the 
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AIC in this regard would be without 
parallel. 


2) Ethics: The ethical principles upon 
which the AIC is tounded have to be 
pointed much more strongly toward the 
relationship between the chemist and his 
emplover We are not set up to give 
detailed advice and assistance in case of 
grievances where ethical principles have 
been seriously violated. Little is done in 
instructing our voung people in the ethics 
of the profession. The AIC could take 
active leadership in this area. There 
should be lectures at the universitv level 
on this subject, either by informed faculty 
members or by AIC guests. It is desirabk 
for the voung people to have confidence 
in the AIC as being able to apply reason- 
ing based on ethics to settle grievances 


3) Draft Deferment: This subject is 
well talked about in general but the AIC, 
on a national level, could well do more 
effective work against the drafting of 
scientists. Many science teachers have been 
drafted. The ACS, which is not as well 
oriented toward the protessional status 
ot chemists as the AIC, has at a recent 
national meeting, taken cognizance of this 
situation and made steps to study the mat 
ter on a national level. The faculties of 
educational institutions could be a strong 
tactor in the success of the AIC. 


The AIC does have much rougher sled- 
ding than certain other associations be 
cause it is organized purely for the pro 
fessional aspects of the chemist. The 
American Medical Society, the New York 
Academy ot Sciences, the ACS, had ad- 
vantages to start by acting as meeting 
places for exchange of technical informa- 
tion, this also often resulting in industrial 
financial support; the activity then lead- 
ing naturally into professional philosophy. 
The AIC starts from scratch with no out- 
side support (but with the valuable asset 
ot complete treedom of action) so that 
money is required. Reference to financial 
needs both on the Chapter level and the 
national level were made; and te the 
paradox in the fact that only 8% of our 
dues go to the local chapters, who have 
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been expected to produce 95% of the ef- 
fective work of the AiC. If hard times 
came, problems would be more acute. 

The American Association of University 
Professors was suggested as an association 
which we might study in improving the 
functions of the AIC. About 50% of the 
professors belong to it. In dealing with 
grievances, this group sets proper com- 
mittees for representing a protessor, to 
work for satisfactory relationships. It rates 
universities and sets standards of protes- 
sional behavior. Outside people are often 
called upon by the A.A.U.P. for help in 
the solution of their professional problems 
and this association has achieved appreci- 
able respect over the vears. 

It was suggested that the AIC Commit- 
tee for Implementing the Objectives of 
the AIC study the A.A.U.P., looking tor 
ideas. We do not have to copy them but 
should benefit from this study and conceiv- 
ably improve on the A.A.U.P. in given 
aspects. This could lead to greater and 
more active AIC membership, probably 
requiring permanent staff. 

In discussing the subject of active mem- 
bership, it was brought out that when a 
protessor in the A.A.U.P. gets into univer- 
sitv administration, i.e., becomes dean, he 
does not drop out, but assumes an inactive 
status such as association member. What 
would constitute inactive status in the 
AIC? The division between protessor and 
administrator apparently seems to be 
much more sharp than that between chem- 
ist and manager. Where to draw the line 
would have to be worked out, but it was 
agreeable to give special positions of hon- 
or to those chemists so well advanced into 
management that they could no longer be 
considered as actively engaged in the 
science of chemistry (theoretical and/or 
applied). 
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Distinctive Printung 


441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 


We hope that this report of our discus- 
sion will be helpful in strengthening the 
AIC. It is appreciated that a great deal 
depends on the individual Chapters in 
carrying out the activities of our associa- 
tion. However, much has to be done, also, 
on a national basis. 


Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, 
retiring as chief chemical officer of 
the U. S. Army, Sept. 1, will join 
The Lummus Co., 385 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., as vice president 
and director of the Engineering De- 
velopment Center. 

American Viscose Corp., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., plans to discontinue op- 
erations at its plant in Roanoke, Va 
Plans tor the termination of employ- 


ment for some 1750 emplovees are 


being studied. 


NOW OVER 5/00 


CHEMICALS 


TARTRONALDEHYDIC ACID 
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TETRAPHENYLETHYLENE 
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17 West 60th St. New York 23, N_Y. 
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Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, 
F.A.1.C., professor of biochemistry at 
the University of Alabama Medic | 
Center, recently presented a valuable 
gift of 25,000 reprints of scientific 
articles to the Library of Howard 
College, Birmingham, Ala. The gift 
represents his 40-year collection on 
experimental medicine, more than 
half of which he had cross-indexed. 
The college is completing the catalog. 
The Library has made this an open 
end collection, and will welcome con- 


tributions from others. 


Dr. V. L. Shipp, F.A.LC., ad- 
junct professor of chemica! engineer- 
ing, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is starting a 2-semester 
course on Petrochemicals tor gradu- 
ate students in September. This 
course alternates with that on Petro- 
leum Refining given during the past 


academic year. 


Jack H. Dollinger, F.A.1C., 
vice president-general manager of 
Ferro Chemical Corp., Bedford, 
Ohio, announces that the company 
has entered into a license agreement, 
for the manufacture of Ferro stabil- 
izers tor polyvinyl chloride resins in 
West Germany, with Chemische 
Werke Munchen Orto Barlocker 
G.m.b.H., Munich. 


Dr. Robert H. King, F.A.1.C., 
is now employed as a civilian scientist 
at the U. S. Army Chemical Corps 
Proving Ground located at Dugway, 


Utah. 


CHEMIST 1958 


RESEARCH AND 


FOSTERD 


INC 


Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


Bulletins and detailed information on 
request without obligation. Call 
WaAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Dr. Clarence Bremer, 
has been appointed technical director 
of Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector 
St... New York 6, 


Dr. Edmond C. Botti, F.A.1-C., 
of the Pigments Department of EF. | 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del., recently presented 
“Cavalcade of Color” betore the 
Paint Short Course for high school 
teachers, held at North Dakota State 
College. The course is sponsored by 
the Educational Committee, Federa- 
tion ot Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs. 


Dr. Robert Simha, F.A.1.C., as 
ot September first, is visiting protes- 
sor of chemistry for the academic 
year 1958-59, at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 
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ABOUT AIC 


Chemical has 
purchased Coating Materials Labs., 
ot Nutley, N. J. Dr. H. A. De 
Phillips, F.ALC., and 


general manager of Coating Mate- 


Sun Corporation 


president 
rials Labs., and his entire staff, will 
continue in the same capacity under 
the new management. 

Dr. Robert L. 
F.A.L.C., research associate protessor 
ot chemistry, 
Bethlehem, Pa., received the Alsop 
Award ot the 
Chemists 


Stubbings. 


Lehigh University, 


American Leather 
Association, in June, for 


“making science and research a usetul 
tool tor the tanner.” 

Dr. John A. Southern, 
has lett Howard College, Birming- 
Alabama, to be 


and chairman of the Divi- 


ham, protessor ot 
chemistry 
sion of Science and Mathematics, at 


Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.1C., 


president of the Sugar Research Foun- 
dation, New York 5, N. Y., spent the 


month of August in Europe on a 


business trip. 


CHEMISTS 
BACTERIOLOGISTS + ENGINEERS 
Write for Publication 
“CHEMISTRY IN ACTION 
on letterhead 
4101 No. Figveroo St 
Los Angeles 65, Colif 
CApitol 5.4148 
Boy Area Affiliation 
(Air Pollution Investigations 
624 Sacramento St 
Sen Francisco, Calif 
Howaiion Division, 
Honolulu 


e Applied 
Research & 
Development 

e Consultation- 

Analyses 


e Environmental 
& Mechanical 
Testing 


MEMBERS 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests oe Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Rochow, 


inorganic 


Dr. 
F.A.L.C.., 


chemistry at 


Eugene G. 

protessor ot 
Harvard University, 
will present the Annual Joseph J. 
Mattiello Lecture at the 
36th Annual Meeting ot the Federa- 
tion of Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs in the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 5-8, 
1958. The title of his lecture will be 


Memorial 


“In Pursuit of an Ideal.” 


William M. Lee, F.A.1.C., has 
been appointed by Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Philadelphia 2, Pa., to be as- 
sistant to the vice president and tech- 
nical director, Dr. W. A. LaLande, 
Jr.. F.A.LC. 


Dr. Kurt 8S. 


Konigsbacher. 
M.A.L.C., of Evans Research & De- 


York 17, 


laboratories 


N ew 


various 


velopment Corp., 


and industrial organizations in Eu- 


visited 


rope during July. 


Abraham A. Saffitz, \MI.A.1LC., 
announces the opening of offices at 
337 Munsey Building, Washington 4, 
D. C., tor handling chemical patent 


Cases, 
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NORMAN APPLEZWEIG 
ASSOCIATES 


Specialists in 
Applied Biochem:stry 


Product development consultants to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Industries 


131 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-1860 


William H. Tonkin, F.A.1.C., 
retired August first, after 35 vears 
with Standard Brands Incorporated. 
He was technical director ef the Fro- 
zen Products Division at Kansas 


City, Mo. 
L. A. Rauch, F.A.L.C., vice presi- 


dent and general manager, Schaar X 
Company, Chicago 34, IIL, announces 
that new district office headquarters 
have been opened at Silver Spring, 
Maryland, in the Bryan Building. 


Dr. Robert S. Aries, F.A.LC., 
returned in July from the Achema 
Chemical Engineering Congress and 
Exhibition in Frankfurt, Germany, 
at which Aries Associates, Inc., 77 
South St., Stamford Conn., exhibited. 


Dr. Edward L.  Haenisch, 
F.A.L.C., on leave as chairman of 
the Chemistry Department, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
joined the staff of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Washington 235, 
D. C., as program director for Acad- 
emic-Year Institutes, Division of Sci- 


entific Personnel and Education. 


Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.1L.C., 
biochemist, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Chapel Hill, N. C., spent August 
in Europe. He presented a paper at 
the International Congress of Bio- 


chemistry in Vienna. 


John J. O'Connell, 
vice president of marketing, Amoco 
Chemicals Corp., Chicago, IIL, an- 
nounces a reduction in the price of 


phthalic anhydride. 


Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon 
AIC, was one of three research execu- 
tives to serve on a panel of judges 
tor the “Jobs for Tomorrow” con- 
test, sponsored by Microbeads, Inc., 
ot Toledo, Ohio, which was held this 


summer. 


Mildred C. Hunt. is 
now literature researcher tor the Sug- 
ar Research Foundation, 52 Wall St.. 
New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Earl L. Whitford, F.A.LC., 
has been elected as a senior vice presi- 
dent ot Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Elliott D. Fein, A_A.1.C., informs 
us that he is emploved by the Trubek 
Laboratories, Inc.. East Rutherford, 
N. I. 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research © Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
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@ RAPID RECOVERY 


HEAVILY INSULATED 


@ INDICATING PYROMETER 


New LINDBERG Laboratory UNIQUE DOOR 


Box Furnace» Model NEB-4 ONLY $295.00 


Tis new direct line-operated Lindberg box furnace—built for 
long, dependable, low cost operation—costs only $295.00. Heavy 
insulation allows the top temperature of 1850° F. to be held 
with approximately 50% input based on heating time. The 
vertically hinged door pivots to the side, allowing free access to 
the working chamber. All controls are conveniently mounted. 


Catalog Overall Dimensions Working Chamber 


No. w H 18) w H o Watts Volts Price 
F-9060X 13-11/16x21 4x3% 1840 115/230 AC $295.00 


Write for descriptive brochure No. C-1074 
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‘FLEXIBLE 
PLASTIC 


Tygon Tubing is chemically 
inert and will handle every 
fluid, gas and air transmission 
task normally encountered in 
the laboratory. 

It is extremely flexible and 
easy to connect or disconnect. 
Adheres tightly to glass or 
metal without clamping. 
Tygon Tubing is available in 
all required sizes from labo- 
ratory supply houses every- 
where. 


TYGON IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF 


U. S. STONEWARE 


Akron 9, Ohio 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHemist 
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